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The old carefree days will return, with light 
and noise and gaiety, fireworks, fairy lights, 
neon, flashing signs, and all the other lights 
of peace. 


All the good things will return, more | 
cherished a thousandfold ,by virtue of their 
necessary curtailment in the war years. 
‘ Staybrite ” steel, for instance, that brightest 
and most permanently rustfree of all metals. 
Shrewd brains are even now planning its 
new era, one which will play an important 
part in the general brightness of a new 
post-war world. 
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SATURDAY, 


THE FIRST 
DECLARED WAR ON GERMANY: TROOPS SENT TO THE 


Italy has surrendered unconditionally to the Allies; General Eisenhower made the 
announcement at 5.30 p.m. on September 8, and all hostilities between the armed 
forces of the United Nations and those of Italy ceased at once. The actual signing 
of the Armistice took place on September 3—four years to the day after the British 
peoples had taken up the fight, and the very day of the first invasion of the continent 
of Europe—but the Allies declared that they would choose the time most favourable 


SEPTEMBER 18, 


INVASION OF THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE—FOUR YEARS TO THE DAY AFTER GREAT BRITAIN 
ITALIAN MAINLAND, 
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1943. 


HAD 
IN AMPHIBIOUS “DUCKS,” AT DAWN. 


to them when it would come into force, which was when the invasion was well 
under way. The secret was well maintained, the myth of German-Italian friendship 
being kept up until the end. An interesting aspect of our first landing on the main 
land of Europe is portrayed in the above photograph many of our men were driven 
across the straits. from Messina to the toe of Italy in amphibious ‘ ducks,”’ those 
remarkable vehicles which function as well on land as they do in the water 
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R. BRENDAN BRACKEN, the other day, ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the ability of a school 
of Anglo-Saxon pedagogues to re-educate the German 
people. I think he was profoundly right. For the 
present he pinned his faith on Air Chief-Marshal 
Harris. I think he was right again. For it seems 
plain that any re-education of the German people in 
the fundamentals of civilisation must begin 
with the simple lesson that war does not pay. 
And I can think of no other way of teaching it 
them than by giving them a taste of.what 
they have so long and repeatedly persisted in 
giving others. It is a tragic confession of the 
failure of Christian and European civilisation 
that this should be so. But, as I am nota 
pacifist, I can see no logical answer to this 
plain, inescapable necessity : Germany has got 
to learn from harsh and terrible experience the 
meaning of war. And we are having to be her 
schoolmasters—by bomb and fire. Short of 
non-resistance—the way of the Danes in 1940— 
there seems no other alternative. And I doubt 
if many Danes would maintain to-day that 
non-resistance—however justifiable in their 
case in 1940—has had any educative effect on 
the ,German people at all. A single 1000-ton’ 
raid on Hamburg taught them more in half 
an hour than the meek and Gandhi-like 
behaviour of a million non-resisting Danes in 
three years. The Danes, showing splendid 
courage, have now discovered a better way. 
Sitting down under a bully may be good for 
one’s own soul—or it may not—but it certainly does 
no good to the bully. The only cure for him is a 
blow between the eyes. 





But it is not enough to knock the stuffing—and 
with it the nonsense—out of the Germans. When 
we have beaten our foe we have got to live with him. 
However logical and simple it might be to exter- 
minate the German race—as the German leaders seem 
to be trying, with such loathsome and shaming results, 
to exterminate the Jews and Poles—it is quite certain 
that we shall not do so. We are not made that way, 
and it is not helping the course of the war or anything 
else, to suggest that we are. We shall not engage 
in cold-blooded massacre because the world might 
have an easier future without the German race. Nor 
will our Russian allies. Were we or they to do so, 
the Nazis would have won the war. For in dying 
themselves they would have converted their con- 
querors to their bloody and -horrible creed. We do 
not believe in abstract murder. We believe in human 
dignity and justice and the power of 
love and the charities of Christ. Even 
those among us who deny the divinity 
of Christ believe in these things. That 
is why we are fighting. 


Ido not think that this time we 
shall even impose needless economic 
suffering on the German people—other 
than the suffering and want in which 
we shall all have’to share until the 
world has turned from making death 
to making life. We have learnt a great 
deal between 1918 and 1943. We 
believe that the march of science has 
made human well-being one and 
indivisible: that the starvation of any 
one part of the human body politic zs 






By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


fantasy ; I can conceive of nothing more likely to restore 
Nazidom to popularity and turn Hitler into a romantic 
legend. What, then, other than punishing those guilty 
of individual war crimes, are we going to do? How, 
apart from the present preparatory work of our Armed 
Forces, are we going: to eradicate the love of power, 
war and coercive empire from the German heart ? 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 16, 1843. 


QUEEN VICTORIA‘S VISIT: TO FRANCE. 





“THE QUEEN, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, COMTE 
DE PARIS, AND COMTE b’EU, IN THE GARDENS 
OF THE CHATEAU,” 








“HER MAJESTY LANDING AT BRIGHTON.” 


them ” is a true saying. It is certainly not unjust 
to take Hitler, Himmler and Goering as the fruits 
of modern Germany, its philosophy and practice. 
To this extent Lord Vansittart and all who think 
with him are palpably right, and those of us who 
disagreed with him proved wrong. Yet by the same 
token Bach and Handel, Haydn and Beethoven, 
' Schubert and Mozart were the fruits of - the 
German race at an earlier stage of its develop- 
ment. There must have been something good 
and great in a people who could give such 
men and their works to the world. 


I have just been re-reading the late Professor 
Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon. I can warmly 
recommend it to anyone who believes that 
the past is the key to’ the present. In the 
course of that work the Professor, discussing 
Napoleon’s dissolution of the thousand-year- 
old Holy Roman Empire, the mediatization 
or confiscation of the smaller German fiefs 
and the rationalisation of Western Germany 
under French rule, wrote the following 
astonishing paragraph— 


German life began to lose much of the quaint 
diversity beloved of artists and poets: but it also 
gained much. No longer did the Count of Limburg- 
Styrum parade his army of one colonel, six officers, 
and two privates in the valley of the Roehr: he 
and his passed under the sway of Murat, and the 
lapse of these pigmy forces made a national army 
possible in the dim future. No more did the Imperial 
lawyers at Wetzlar browse on evergreen lawsuits: justice 
was administered after the concise methods of Napoleon. .. . 
And the German patriot of to-day must still confess that 
the first impulse for reform, however questionable its 
motives and brutal its application, came from the new 
Charlemagne.”’* 





The opening sentences, read in 1943, make one 
rub one’s eyes. They were written, or, at any rate, 
published in 1903. That is, they were written before 
the ordinary Englishman had had his eyes opened 
by 1914 and 1939. Few to-day would subscribe to 
the Professor’s honest belief that the national German 
Army of the twentieth century was an improvement 
on Count of Limburg-Styrum’s force of one colonel, 
six officers and two privates, from whatever angle 
one chooses to look at it. The valley of the Ruhr 
has. not improved since it. has been transformed in 


the name of Progress from a land of little fiefs and ~ 


little farms into the great and sordid armament 
centre of a united Germany dedicated to the senseless 
abstraction of world conquest. Essen, the same book 
reminds -us, was once a Church land 
until Napoleon seized it from its ancient 
owners for his cavalry chief, Murat. 
Later the Prussians, acting as the 
apostles of the new Faith of sacred 
German nationalism, seized it back 
from Murat and the French. For a 
hundred years our Liberal thinkers 
lauded the idea of nationality as an 
end in itself, and encouraged every 
manifestation of it as a mark of progress. 
But size in itself is not a mark of 
progress: nor are numbers. Eighty 
million people worshipping the aggre- 
gate conception of themselves are no 
better than one man worshipping him- 
self ; selfishness, arrogance’and egotism 
cannot be made anything else by. the 
multiplication table. Nationality as an 


means the ultimate starvation of all. i 
Ww ‘ las o fire and In the month of September, 1843, Queen Victoria accepted an invitation to visit Louis Philippe, 
7 the gune-at net opnne's f King of the French, at his summer palace, Chateau dEu, on the coast of Normandy, and her 
the Germans have drained the dregs o Majesty's arrival, etc., s described by our correspondent in Caw words ey At seven o'clock 
» hitte se n an precisely, the carriage (known as a char-a-banc) containing Queen toria, r consort, and the 
the bitter dose they — — and royal Family of France, entered /a grille d’honnewr . . . her Majesty alighted; being handed from 
cruelly forced on others, let us the carriage by Louis Philippe, whose countenance and manner indicated a deep-seated feeling of 
remember the great truths for which triumph and self-satisfaction at the mark of unbounded confidence shown to him by the youthful 
we have been fighting. Only by doing 


infallible and sacred creed, though 
held by united millions, is a great 
retrogression on one man or ten 
thousand men worshipping the ideal 
of God. It is time we got back 
to first principles. In other words, if 











Monarch who had become his guest.” After a five-day sojourn in France, Queen Victoria returned 
so shall we win the fruits of victory. 


to England, landing at Brighton. 
There are no other fruits of victory. 
Yet the fact remains—the wet, solid clay at the 
bottom of the political garden—that the Germans 
have got to learn to be partners in a decent world 
based on the realities of the human heart and not 
on the cruel abstract shams of power politics and 
racial and national arrogance. Like Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, I regard the idea of occupying Germany 
with an army of alien pedagogues as the purest 


Perhaps, here, the historian can help a little. 
He can suggest what is needed to enable a people 
to recover the right road by showing at what point, 
and why, it left it. I am not a subscriber to the 
view put forward by Lord Vansittart—or perhaps 
it is only Lord Vansittart’s disciples who misquote 
his words—that the Germans have always been an 
impossible people. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 


a united German State is to continue 
to be a device for making Germans 
ignore the promptings of individual conscience 
and Divine Law and worship themSelves, there is no 
validity in a united German State and no reason 
why the people of Europe should allow it to exist. 
And the Germans should be encouraged to think, as 
in the past, of a nobler aggregate ideal. 


* “ Life of Napoleon.” By J. Holland Rose (Bell). Vol. Il. 78 
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THE GENERAL COMMANDING ALL ALLIED FORCES ON THE ITALIAN MAINLAND : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


GENERAL THE HON. SIR HAROLD 


ALEXANDER, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


General Alexander, Deputy C.-in-C. of Allied Forces under General Eisenhower, is 
now in command of all Allied forces on the Italian mainland. At the same time that 
this announcement was made, it was stated that Lieut.-General Mark W. Clark is in 
command of the troops engaged in the landing. General Alexander's recent part in 
the war in the Middle East and Sicily is too well known to bear repetition here, but it 
might be interesting to recall some of his earlier exploits. He served with distinction 


in the Loe-Agra Operations, N.-W. Frontier, in 1935, and the Mohmand Operations in 
the same year. From 1928-30 he commanded the Regiment and Regimental District 
of Irish Guards,*and was General Staff Officer, First Grade, Northern Command, from 
1932-34. He was again in India from 1934-38, and Commander of the First Division, 
B.E.F., from 1938-40. In 1942 he was appointed G.O.C., Burma, and, later that same 
year, Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. 
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“AMGOT’S” ALMA MATER: WHERE OFFICERS LEARN HOW TO.| A 
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A PAPER EXERCISE ON CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN PROGRESS AT AN “AMGOT” STAFF TRAINING CENTRE. 


“ Amgot'"'—the Allied Military Government of Occupied Territories—first came 
into the news when its representatives took over the administration of liberated 
Sicily. Another and much bigger ‘‘ Amgot"’ group will perform the same duties 
in Italy. This important branch of the Allied organisation calls for highly 
trained men, and the above drawing was made when our artist visited ‘‘ Amgot's” 
Civil Affairs Staff Training Centre in Britain. Here is where specialists, carefully 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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chosen from the Armed Forces, Police, Civil Defence Services, National Fire 
Service, local government circles and the Colonial Service, are trained in the 
intricacies of administering civil life in foreign countries where enemy control 
has béen banished by our fighting forces. The drawing was made in one of 
the examination rooms at a tense moment during the carrying out of a paper 
exercise covering areas included in the ‘wall maps. The Commandant of the 
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Centre, an ex-business man with wide Continental experience, is seen (wearing 
glasses) in the foreground at the extreme left. The students, working in syn- 
dicates of five, are in the uniforms of many services and several countries, for 
there is a constant interchange of students and instructors between this and 
similar training centres established in the United States, North Africa and the 
Middle East. At the British Centre where our drawing was made there are also 
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LIBERATED TERRITORIES. 
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WAKE OF THE ADVANCING ALLIED ARMIES. 


officers from most European countries. The experts, after passing through their training 
period, eventually come under the control of the Commander-in-Chief responsible 
for the territory to which they are sent, and in which they relieve him of 
the worries of civil government during the period of military administration. 
Students have a sound knowledge of modern European languages and many 
trainees have an intimate knowledge of the countries to which they will be sent. 
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“THE MEDITERRANEAN”: By EMIL LUDWIG. 


a 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


Lp pens EMIL LUDWIG, who first leapt into fame 

as the biographer of Wilhelm II., wrote several 
biographies, ranging from Cleopatra to Roosevelt, 
with a sure eye to the public interest. He then 
switched to geography instead of biography, and 
wrote works about the Nile, which is certainly (as 
John Burns said about the Thames) “ liquid history.” 
From man to river he went, and now from river to 
sea ; he will next, I suspect, biographise the Atlantic 
or the Pacific ; after that, I suppose, the Solar System. 
It is an exciting book. 

Two observations I must make after reading this 
long, packed volume, so crowded with graphically- 
described scenes and figures that it leaves one with 
the sort of dazzled and aching eyes with which 
one emerged from the early cinemas. The first is the 
strange (doubly strange, in view of the author’s race) 
neglect of Palestine. It is true (and it is indeed the 
author’s main theme) that almost everything we 
cherish and live by, in religion, ethics, philosophy, 
art and science, derives from the peoples and coasts 
of the Mediterranean. It is true that many of the 
world’s most momentous struggles, from the dawn of 





HAVE WON THEIR GREAT VICTORIES. 


East and West history lucidly, truly, vividly and with 
a far greater economy than is observed by the voluble, 
spate-like Herr Ludwig, who is not so much a man 
of letters as the most talented, versatile and 
irrepressible of historical journalists. 

And the other point is this. Towards the end of 
his book (as the Mediterranean is still definitely on 
the map) Herr Ludwig lays down the law with his 
usual confidence and decision about Italian politics 
since the last war. I had better quote him before I 
comment. “ Not,’’ he says, ‘“‘communism, whose 
efforts had already faded out in Italy, but the dis- 
appointments of the Paris peace created fascism. 
Mussolini, who had been a soldier in the war, was 
well aware of his countrymen’s dubious value as 
soldiers. In ten great battles they were never able 
to beat their Austrian adversary, and subsequently 
the advancing Germans forced them into a catas- 
trophic retreat. This weakness was taken into account 
at the peace conference. ... It has been discovered 
that the Italian in foreign countries quickly adapts 
himself and proves his worth, whereas in his own 
colonies he is a failure.” 


that people who 
reluctantly 
went over to 
Mussolini left 
him again when 
he went wrong 
(through over- 
work or egoism 
or an_artist’s 
dreams) and 
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force, when, un- Emil Ludwig, the celebrated German 


der the dawn- outhor, - began as a cremetiet, tout it is 
: mainly as a writer of lives ai istory 
ing law of the that he has become famous. His publica- 
League of toes iaaage ‘on Gosthe,” , Napoca. 
‘ “ Bismarck,” “‘ William II.,” ‘“ Roosevelt,” 
Nations, he “The Nile.” “A New Holy Alliance,” 
might have got “The Germans,” etc. 
a Mandate. 


In Mr. Churchill’s book about the old Duke of 
Marlborough there is a paragraph about Europe 
thinking we were down and out because we were not 
war-minded. Europe never understands either our 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA: A RELIEF MAP ILLUSTRATING THE REGION DEALT WITH BY EMIL LUDWIG IN HIS LATEST BOOK AND SHOWING THE BATTLEFIELDS WHERE THE ALLIES 


(Map reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘ Fortune" and Richard Edes. Harrison.) 


In his book “ The Mediterranean,” Emil Ludwig says: “‘ Among all the seas the Mediterranean is seas” forms a background to a series of great victories. The Mediterranean saw the expulsion of 


unique, as an element and as a centre. By nature it is almost a lake, and yet it is not; for Gibraltar, the 
Dardanelles and Suez, Which confine its freedom, are dramatic in their causes and effects... . 
Throughout civilised times the Mediterranean has been the centre of the cultural history that developed 
les have been enacted on the shores, 
islands.and waters of the Mediterranean throughout the ages, and now, once again this “ loveliest of all 


the western barbarians into human beings.” Many bitter st 


history onwards, have been waged on and around its 
waters. It might even be accepted as roughly true 
that were we to lose all memory of everything achieved 
outside the Mediterranean, Western Europe and 
China, we should know little of our heritage. But 
Palestine has been, in every regard, as momentous 
as Italy or Greece, small though it is. Thence did 
we derive the Old Testament and the New Testament. 
Thence did we derive the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule in the light of which half the world 
knows it should live and part of the world pathetically 
attempts so to live. And, leaving all that out of 
account, think of the military history of that narrow 
nexus between Asia and Africa, a strip between 
desert and sea! Some time during the Twenty Years 
Growling Armistice, at a time when the British public 
was chiefly occupied with strikes and other domestic 
quarrels and putting blind eyes to the telescopes 
which were pointed to what would now be called 
‘global’ skies, Mr. Belloc published a book called 
“ The Battleground,”’ of which inadequate notice was 
taken. The Battleground was Palestine; the book 
was written by a master of English, and an historian 
with his own cranks and (or) convictions, and it 
summarised thousands of years of Mediterranean and 





*” The Mediterranean.” By Emil Ludwig. (Hamish Hamilton ; 15s.) 


in friendship one with another. 


I have left a great deal out, but there is hardly 
a sentence here which I am not prepared to dispute. 
I cannot pretend to Herr Ludwig’s omniscience or 
omnipresence, and, although I have travelled a little, 
in Italy and elsewhere, I have never penetrated to 
the recesses of Santa Barbara, California, from whence 
Herr Ludwig launches his accusations of cowardice 
against a brave, decent and intelligent peasant people. 
But I do know a little. I do know that it is true 
that many people in Italy backed Mussolini at the start 
because there was a danger of the multitudes in a few 
big towns (it has happened often in history) taking 
control of a mainly agricultural country under the 
influence of a few dreaming or greedy agitators. I 
do know that there were some people in Italy (after- 
wards very grimly taxed) who backed Mussolini 
because they thought that Garibaldi’s work might be 
undone and Italy split up into separate states again 
(I’m not saying that wouldn’t be a good thing, as in 
Germany, for civilisation) and Machiavelli's vision lost. 
I do know that Italy, coming into the last war late, 
lost three-quarters of a million dead as against our 
Empire's million. And I do know that the Italians, 
devoid of all the minerals and mineral oils with 
which modern wars are waged, returned after 
Caporetto to Vittorio Veneto, of which Herr Lud- 
wig appears not to have heard. And I do know 


the Axis forces from North Africa, served as a highway for the great fleet of ships which conveyed 
our troops to Sicily, and, now, has witnessed the downfall of Italy. 
within sight and sound of this sea we cannot tell, but one day, perhaps not too far distant, peace 
will return to this region and the races which inhabit the shores of the Mediterranean will live, once again 


‘ow many more battles will be fought 


peacefulness or our clinging, even in the last resort, 
to sea-power—about which, even to-day, our allies 
the Russians seem to understand very little. If 
Mussolini had spent a year at Oxford or Cambridge 
or in a Bloomsbury boarding-house, the history of the 
world would have been changed for the better. Had 
Hitler spent twenty years here no difference would 
have been made. Ribbentrop was here pre-1914, and 
I think I met him. Nothing could penetrate his 
thick head. 

Italy came into this war because her governors 
thought we were whacked and because they were 
helpless, as of old, in face of a barbarian invasion 
over the Alps. Italy has to be liberated, like all the 
other subject countries; and it will be disastrous if 
her major monuments are destroyed during the 


‘operation. 


Early in the eighteenth century the Turks used 
the Parthenon as a powder- magazine and the 
Venetians bombarded it. Each party would have 
pleaded military necessity; each party has a 
black mark against it to this day, for the Parthe- 
non, the essence of many men’s lives and aspira- 
tions, was, and is, worth more than many fleeting 
human bodies. It was erected “ To the greater 
glory of God,” if even to the greater glory of an 
Unknown God. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turm’ out every scrap you have. 
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THE ALLIED INVASION OF ITALY: FIRST LANDINGS BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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$, THE ALLIED INVASION OF ITALY: SHERMAN TANKS, ¢ *) AMPHIBIOUS SIX-WHEELED “ DUCKS,” CARRYING A 6-IN. ¢ * ANOTHER AMPHIBIOUS ‘“‘ DUCK” AFTER’ LANDING, 
¢ LANDING ON ITALIAN SHORES, ARE MOVING INLAND. = ? ANTI-TANK GUN, LEAVING THE BEACHES. } TRAVERSING A WIRE-LAID TRACK, MOVING INLAND. 
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S HERE ARE MORE AMPHIBIANS APPROACHING THE SHORE OF THE ITALIAN MAINLAND, é A “PRIEST,” SELF-PROPELLED 105-MM. GUN, MOUNTED ON ITS CHASSIS, MOVING * 
- : “ = oC 
4 WHERE A FLAT BEACH OFFERS AN EXCELLENT LANDING-GROUND. UP THE BEACH. THE “ PRIEST” COMBINES SPEED, MANCEUVRABILITY, WITH FIRE-POWER. 
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: 
APPERS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY AND CANADIAN ENGINEERS SWEEPING THE LANDING 
CANADIAN ENGINEERS CLEARING THE WAY FOR A NEW BRIDGE NEAR REGGIO. BEACHES OF ENEMY MINES, ON THE TOE OF ITALY. 


_ ~~ 
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( ONE OF MANY ENEMY DEMOLITIONS WHICH CONFRONTED THE EIGHTH ARMY. , s 


The Allied invasion of Italy began at dawn on September 3, and five days later 


the time of writing has practically retired from Italy's southern extremity ; 
General Eisenhower announced Badoglio’s unconditional surrender. 


but large 
It was agreed battles are raging in the neighbourhood of Salerno and Naples, while Allied landings 
between the Allied and Italian signatories of the Armistice that it should not come towards Rome are reported, where the key-points lay in German hands. It is now 
into operation until the moment chosen by the Allies, the zero hour being 5.30 p.m. known that within a week of the overthrow of Mussolini—who has been suffered to 
on the 3rd, when the British Eighth Army landed on the toe of Italy, meeting with 
no opposition. 


escape—Marshal Badoglio was seeking peace and negotiations were begun in Lisbon. 


Gradually, German opposition was experienced, but the enemy at The Armistice agreement was finally signed in Sicily. 
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THE INVASION THAT COINCIDED WITH THE LIQUIDATION OF 
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PRELIMINARY TO INVASION: PART OF THE NIGHT BARRAGE PUT UP BY ALLIED ARTILLERY FROM SICILY AWAITING THEIR TURN: BRITISH TROOPS FILING ALONG THE QUAYSIDE 
BEFORE THE FIRST LANDINGS ON THE ITALIAN MAINLAND AT DAWN ON SEPTEMBER 3. TO EMBARK IN LANDING CRAFT. 
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HAPPY, SMILING FACES GREETED THE DAWN ON SEPTEMBER 3 AS THE INVASION TROOPS JUST BEFORE THE START AT CATANIA: BRITISH TROOPS WAIT FOR THE ORDER TO 
FILED ON BOARD THE LANDING CRAFT FOR THEIR TRIP ACROSS TO THE ITALIAN MAINLAND. THE INITIAL LANDINGS 


CROSSED CFF THE RECORDS: MUCH TO THE AMUSEMENT OF TWO BRITISH TOMMIES, THE STATE IN WHICH OUR TROOPS FOUND THE REGGIO MARSHALLING YARDS— 
THE woRD “ puCE”’ HAS BEEN CROSSED OUT IN THE WRITING ON THE WALL. THE RESULT OF MANY DIRECT HITS BY ALLIED BOMBS. 


‘To the Eighth Army is given the great honour of being the first troops of was signed, secretly, between the Allies and Italy, but it did not come into 
the Allied armies to land on the mainland of the Continent of Europe. . . . force until September 8, when the invasion was well under way. The landings, 
There can only be one end to this next battle—another success."" These made across the Straits of Messina, were preceded by a very heavy artillery 
words were included in General Montgomery's message to his men before they barrage from our batteries, as the result of which enemy guns on the Calabrian 
attacked in the early hours of September 3. That same day an armistice coast were silenced. Then, at 4.30 a.m., British and Canadian troops began 
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ITALY: SCENES OF THE LANDING ON THE ITALIAN MAINLAND. 
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THE LANDING CRAFT ARE READY ALONGSIDE THE QUAY THEY WERE DRIVEN ACROSS THE STRAITS OF MESSINA: CANADIAN TROOPS ROLL ASHORE NEAR REGGIO 
FOR THE START OF THE GREAT VENTURE. IN AMPHIBIOUS “ DUCKS.” FROM SHORE BASE TO SHORE BASE THEY NEVER CHANGED THEIR VEHICLES. 
poe a i ee 


as 


IT WAS THE BRITISH AND CANADIANS WHO MADE “MONTY " WATCHES HIS TROOPS: GENERAL MONTGOMERY, COMMANDER OF THE .EIGHTH ARMY, 


BOARD THE LANDING CRAFT. 
STANDS UP TO SEE HIS MEN PASS THROUGH A STREET IN REGGIO, CALABRIA. 


ON THE TOE OF ITALY. 


FROM OUR BOMB-AIMERS’ A BOMB CRATER ON A BRIDGE IN REGGIO: A LARGE HOLE BLOWN IN THE ROAD SURFACE 


ENEMY SHIPPING IN REGGIO HARBOUR SUFFERED, TOO, 
WHEN ALLIED "PLANES ATTACKED THE ITALIAN MAINLAND. 


ACCURACY. MANY SMALL VESSELS MET THEIR FATE THERE. 


the invasion, with Spitfires providing a continuous cover. There was a haze of the fighting in Sicily, and the opening of the next phase, following on the 
over the ground at the time, but the sea was covered with hundreds of craft, surrender of Italy, is eagerly awaited by the whole world. The fortress of 
looking, as a Spitfire pilot put it, like large shoals of fish turning as with one Europe is menaced; the Allies are already at one of its gateways, and they 
mind towards the Italian mainland. This new phase in the Mediterranean will go on hammering until the time is ripe to blast their way in. Step 
campaign followed after a lull of only seventeen days since the termination by step they are nearing Germany, the very heart of the Axis stronghold. 
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HE German reactions to the Italian 
armistice were exceedingly quick and 
vigorous, even allowing that the German 
forces were so superior in equipment and 
fighting quality. The bewilderment of the 
Italian forces must also have been an 
important factor. In the twinkling of an 
eye they found themselves opposed to the 
Germans, their allies for over three years. 
Doubtless their sentiments were mixed : some 
glad, some shamefaced, but all startled. The British and 
American forces were too far off to aid them, too far even 
to give them air support, which they must have sorely 
needed. It is impossible to answer the questions whether 
the German counter-measures represented a setback for 
us, whether our command expected the Italians to put up 
a stronger resistance, and, if so, whether the expectation 
was justifiable. It is also difficult to prophesy how affairs 
will develop in the near future. The German strength in 
Italy, last reported to be eighteen divisions, is fairly formid- 
able, but we do not know to what extent the field forces 
will be tied down to the task of maintaining order and 
assuring the communications, particularly in the Po basin. 
Normally this would be a duty in which garrison troops 
would be mainly employed, but it is doubtful whether 
Germany has many to spare. Then there is the question 
whether she will reinforce the garrison in Italy still further. 
I believe she will, though perhaps with a parsimonious 
hand at first. 

My estimate of Germany’s policy in this respect is that 
she must be largely guided by the action of the Allies. 
That may seem a platitude ; it is, indeed, so far as it merely 
points out the obvious fact that, the more Allied troops 
enter the theatre, the greater strength will Germany 
need to oppose them. The problem is not, however, as 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
ITALY AS A BATTLEGROUND. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Germans would have abandoned Southern Italy unless they 
had been compelled to do so. In this respect the remarks 
made by General Montgomery to war correspondents the other 
day are of interest. He stated that Italian resistance 
had really collapsed long before the armistice, before the 
Sicilian campaign had been brought to an end. Since then 
our forces had been fighting only Germans. From the 
strictly military point of view, therefore, the effects of the 
armistice should not be rated too highly. This was a 
salutary warning against unbridled enthusiasm. The 
armistice with Italy, the elimination of Italy from the war, 
will in the long run prove of immense importance—one of 
the landmarks of the war—but some of its effects can only 
be gradual. 

Outside the Italian theatre the Germans claim to have 
disarmed all Italian forces in the Balkans and in France, 
and this assertion may prove to be substantially correct. 
But here, above all, the German boast that Italy was 
a mere incumbrance and that it is easier for Germany to 
carry on without her rings hollow. Those thirty Italian 
divisions were not sent to the Balkans to keep them 
employed or even to maintain the shadowy throne established 
there for the Duke of Spoleto. They were sent because 


these countries required very large garrisons. Germany. 


is no better able to provide those garrisons now than last 
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would be preferable to go through with the 
Italian campaign first, and endeavour to inflict 
a heavy defeat upon the German forces in that 
theatre. There is a great deal to be said in 
strategy for the policy of making hay while 
the sun shines, of pushing through a campaign 
when the chances of doing so appear good, 
rather than waiting to carry out something 
else first and then perhaps finding that those 
chances have in the interval become decidedly 
less rosy. Besides, it may well be that the Allies possess 
sufficient resources in the Mediterranean to affront whatever 
strength Germany is capable of bringing to Italy and at the 
same time to open a “ third front.” 

The most doubtful element in the Italian situation at 
present is to be found in the German announcement that 
a revived Fascist Government has. been set up. The 
Germans have been successful up to a point in establishing 
governments from sections of the population favourable to 
them. In Norway, for example, there has been inter- 
mittent opposition, but the Quisling experiment has worked. 
In Italy the Germans would have the advantage of reviving 
a governing party which the people of the country had been 
accustomed to for a generation, and which still arouses a 
certain amount of enthusiasm in some quarters, though 
probably very unpopular in the industrial cities of the 
north. Politically, therefore, their task ought to be easier 
than in Norway, but politics cannot be divorced from war, 
and Allied troops are standing on Italian territory, which 
is not the case in Norway. That is, indeed, one of the reasons 
why I am so anxious that Allied pressure in Italy should be 
fully maintained. We do not want to give the enemy time 
and opportunity to re-establish Fascism thoroughly in 
Northern Italy; we do not want to permit him to snuff 
out every element of opposition, or even hostility, before 
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BRINDISI—A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PORT, OCCUPIED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY ON SEPTEMBER 12—LIES IN THE “HEEL” OF ITALY. IT WAS THE FAMOUS BRUNDUSIUM OF CLASSIC FAME. 
AND WAS A POPULAR PORT OF CALL FOR P. AND O. AND OTHER SHIPPING LINES BEFORE THE WAR. 





TARANTO—A GENERAL VIEW OF CIVITA VECCHIA—SHOWING THE ITALIAN FLEET (LEFT) IN THE GRAND HARBOUR, WITH THE INNER HARBOUR (RIGHT), OCCUPIED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY 
ON SEPTEMBER 10. HERE, ON NOVEMBER 11, 1940, OUR FLEET AIR ARM ATTACKED AND SANK OR DAMAGED IMPORTANT UNITS OF THE ITALIAN FLEET. 


The Italian Fleet in Taranto HarBour on September 9 put to 
Duilio” and “ Andrea 


November 11, 1940, when the 


simple as that. So long as Germany considers that the 
Allies have at their disposal forces sufficient to constitute 
a threat to the Balkans, to Southern or Western France, to 
Norway, so long must she keep large forces in those countries 
to resist them. In the Balkans she will have to do so 
anyhow, because the Balkans are a powder-barrel. If, 
on the other hand, the day should ever come when it 
appeared to Germany that the Allies were making in Italy 
an effort so great as to preclude invasion of the other 
countries mentioned, then she would not hesitate to shift 
further considerable forces herself from Western Europe 
to the Mediterranean, So far Allied dispositions have 
not ceased to constitute a threat to the Continental countries 
held down by Germany, so that she must still maintain 
in them not only forces for the purpose of dragooning 
their populations, but also, surplus to that, strength 
considered sufficient to withstand further Allied landings. 
What is the object of the latest ‘“ march on Rome ” ? 
In the first place, obviously to overthrow the Italian Govern- 
ment and disorganise, before it could well begin to function, 
any co-operation between it and the Allies. That in itself 
is an important goal. Such a step would be necessary 
before the Germans could hope to make the puppet 
Fascist Government which they are setting up in 
any way effective. It would not afford definite proof of 
a German intention to establish this puppet government in 
Rome itself. That they may have set up in a place of 
greater safety, further to the north. Nor does the German 
occupation of Rome establish beyond doubt an intention 
to establish the front south of the city, though it does 
suggest the hope of being able to hold it for some little 
time. Does it suggest more than this, an intention to 
move south again in strength and attack the Allied forces 
which are now operating in the region of Naples? Are 
we to consider that these forces lie in any danger? On 
the whole, I do not think so. I cannot believe that the 





Doria,” two cruisers, and one destroyer, fulfilling the terms of the armistice, 
sailed for Malta or British be in North Africa. After the disaster to the Italian Fleet on 
t Air Arm sank one battleship and damaged severa! others, as well 


Two battleships, the “Caio 
yards and engi 


year. Her present situation in Russia is not such that it 
is likely to provide her with further reserves in the near 
future. In the Dodecanese, Sardinia and elsewhere, Italian 
defections have forced her to increase her commitments. 
Other effects of the Italian armistice are the surrender of 
the Italian Fleet, which preserves it from falling into German 
hands, and the acquisition of ports which may be of service, 
Taranto having been taken over as a beginning. The 
moral influence among the satellites, the countries held 
down by Germany, and the neutrals has already been 
very great. In Spain, for example, the effect has been 
profound. There can be no doubt that this is one of the 
great events of the war, even if we do not at once perceive 
all its effects, even if the German action against a former 
ally amounts to a temporary setback for us, which, as 
I remarked earlier, it cannot yet be proved to be. 

Another important factor in the future developments in 
Italy and in the Mediterranean in general will be that of air- 
power, now that sea-power has become absolute and the 
long struggle with the Italian Fleet has ended in its surrender. 
Italy is a country which it would be extremely difficult to 
defend against an attack backed by sea and air supremacy, 
and that is the type of attack which the German forces 
are likely to have to face. Germany’s prospects of recovering 
air supremacy in the Mediterranean seem very remote, 
and without, at all events, something like equality, which 
also appears’ to be beyond her reach, she will find it not 
merely a hard task to maintain herself in Italy, but also 
a very expensive one. There is, however, one possibility 
which must be taken into account: that the Allies will not 
try final conclusions with the Germans in Italy yet, but 
will attempt to establish a very strong defensive line 
across the peninsula far enough north to provide access 
to the Adriatic, and then switch great strength into Greece 
and other Balkan countries. There would be something 
to be said for this course of action, but, to my mind, it 


as other warships, most of the Fleet units retreated to Spezia. This great port has big tiobeiiing 
neering works, with a seaplane establishment. 

invaluable for operations in the Adriatic. Brindisi, 20 miles by road from Taranto, with the po of 
Bari 50 miles to its north. are all-important in the control r. 


base attached to the naval establ l be 
of the Adriatic by sea and air 


they can be of profit to ourselves or we can hope to save 
them from German vengeance. 

In conclusion, I must say a few words about recent 
events in Russia. They have caused intense astonishment 
in this country, but really they are doing no more than 
bear out the prophecies of the most careful observers. 
As soon as the weight and success of the Russian offensive 
became apparent six weeks ago it became tolerably certain 
that there would be a large-scale German retreat. This has 
now become so rapid that in most sectors Russian action 
has become a pursuit rather than an offensive. Yet the 
tenacity of the German resistance south of Kharkov, 
the one point where the enemy might have suffered another 
major disaster comparable to that of Stalingrad, should 
warn us that he has not yet been routed. It rather looks, 
too, as though the Germans had avoided by their hasty 
retreat from the Donetz Basin the danger of any considerable 
envelopment of their forces. While they hold the Crimea 
they will not be compelled to evacuate the Taman peninsula, 
but as affairs are shaping at present they seem to run 
some risk of being thrown out of it by main force. And 
the Crimea is no longer safe, though not yet in immediate 
danger. It should also be noted that there has been a 
deterioration in German fighting quality. 

To sum up, there appears to be a good prospect that 
before the winter sets in the pressure of the double offensive 
in South Russia and the Mediterranean, combined with the 
Allied bombing offensive, will have greatly increased. 
The German resources are more stretched than ever, even 
though the perimeter of the fortress which they are 
defending has been shortened. The leaders of Germany 
know in their hearts that they are already beaten if their 
opponents make no major mistakes and maintain their 
purpose without relaxation or diversion. That knowledge 
has not yet spread to the mass of the German people, but 
it is probably just beginning to do so. 
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SALERNO AND NAPLES—TERRAIN OF GREAT ALLIED AND GERMAN BATTLES. 
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A VIEW OF SALERNO—SEEN IN @IDUEA® DISTANCE—-WITH THE GULF OF SALERNO AND THE SORRENTINE MOUNTAINS INLAND, WHERE FIERCE BATTLES WERE FOUGHT BY THE U.S. 
FIFTH ARMY AND SOME BRITISH TROOPS AGAINST GERMAN PANZER DIVISIONS. IT WAS THE LANDING-PLACE OF LARGE ALLIED FORCES. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF NAPLES, FROM THE BELVIDERE OF THE CERTOSA DI SAN MARTINO, LOOKING TOWARDS THE MERCANTILE PORT. NAPLES HAS BEEN THE SCENE OF SEVERE 
FIGHTING FOR THE CONTROL OF THE CITY, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN ALL ITALY. 


If the Gulf of Salerno cannot compare in sheer beauty with the Bay of Naples, the mainly in the railway station and the harbour. Our troops, on entering Salerno, 
mountains of the Sorrentine Peninsula rise abruptly in the background and give it found it absolutely deserted, but in the mountains and around Naples fierce battles 
a sense of grandeur. Between Salerno and Naples, 33 miles distant, with the ruins are proceeding between the U.S. Fifth Army, with certain British troops, and the 
of Pompeii about half-way, is the fertile plain of the Sarno, where thrive maize, Germans. Thousands of invasion craft on September 12 were putting reinforcements 
tobacco, tomatoes and cotton, to say nothing of vineyards. Salernian wine was on the beaches near Salerno. Naples, meanwhile, has from all accounts suffered 
famed in ancient days, and is by no means to be despised to-day. The town of very heavily from Allied bombings, especially in the harbour area and railway yards. 
42,000 people, with its old, narrow streets, Lombard and Norman built, climbs up the It is the third largest city of Italy, after Rome and Milan, with a population nearing 
steep slopes to the cathedral and castle. The damage done by Allied bombs was 900,000, and a great battle was fought for its possession. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMIES PRESSING WESTWARDS FROM NORTH TO SOUTH. 
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A MAP OF THE EASTERN FRONT, WHERE OUR ALLIES THREATEN SMOLENSK DOWN TO THE DNIEPER BASIN. 





After the fall of Kharkov on August 23, it became obvious that the whole of the the Germans across the Dnieper before the autumn rains. Another formidable west- 
advanced German armies between the Donetz and the Sea of Azov were in danger ward thrust lies further north through Konotop and Bakhmach, in the direction of 
of being cot off. Thus the enemy was compelled to pivot at all costs south-west of Kiev. Further north yet, the Red Army, by capturing Byelev, were only 12 miles 
Kharkov, but his withdrawal from Taganrog at considerable loss led to the fall east of Briansk. The battle line from north to south on September 13 stretched 
of Stalino and Mariupol, . our allies moving from Stalino, through Chaplino, from Yelnia and Vyazma, facing Smolensk, Byelev nearing Briansk; Novgorod 
threatening both Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhe, both on the Dnieper, and on Syeversk, Nyejin and Lipovaya threatening Kiev, from Taranovka, Barvenkovo, 
September 12 were within 40 miles of these important points. If Zaporozhe falls, the Nikolayevka and Chaplino, with Mariupol on the Sea of Azov, south, where the 





Germans to the south are in danger of being cut off. It is the Russian aim to drive Germans face dire peril. (Copyright Maps by George Philip and Son, Lid., London.) 
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THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN: THE AREA INCLUDING PART OF THE BALKANS. 
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A MAP OF ITALY 


The military situation in 


moment than take brief stock of the known movements. The Germans, who are 
fighting desperately to hold Rome and, if possible, Naples, apparently hold Lombardy 
and Tuscany with a considerable number of divisions amid a mainly hostile popu- 


lation. Rommel is busy 
prove the final factor. 
necessity faced with the 


AND ISLES, INCLUDING ALSO THE ADRIATIC SEA AND BALKANS, WHICH, WITH SOUTHERN ITALY IN ALLIED 
HANDS, WILL SHORTLY BECOME EASILY ACCESSIBLE TO THE ALLIED STRATEGIC AIR FORCE. 


sign that the delay in the Allied advance from Sicily paved the way for such German 
preparations. In the south, however, the occupation of Taranto, followed by Brindisi, 
will not only link up with Salerno and Naples, but opens up the Adriatic and its 
airfields in the “ Heel." When the country to Foggia and its airfields is in our 
hands, our Air Forces will command the whole of the eastern Adriatic coast from 
Split southward by Dubrovnik (Ragusa), Cetinje, Durazzo and Valona, to Santa 
Quaranta and Corfu, along nearly 400 miles of coastline. 


Italy is so fluent that it is not possible to do more at this 


organising the defence, but the air is the Allies’ and should 
Rome may become a battleground, and the Allies are of 
task of attacking enemy communications, for there is every 
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BENEATH A VAST AIR UMBRELLA SPANNING THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, ALLIED LANDING CRAFT, ESCORTED BY THE 
GERMAN SHORE BATTERIES REMAINED SILENT, AND THE LUFITWAFFE INVISIBLE, DURING A DARING M/A 


On September 9 watchers on the south coast of Britain and the north coast of France 
witnessed in the English Channel the largest and most daring amphibian exercise 


yet staged. Our artist, who took part in the exercise, has shown the scene off 
Boulogne at the height of the manceuvres, when the leaders of the vast flotilla of 
landing craft, escorted by the Navy, swept to within close sight of the coastline of 
Northern France. Overhead, the sky is filled by the air forces, which formed an 








umbrella over our ships. At top-left, American Flying Fortresses and Thunderbolts 
are passing inland ; in the centre, Spitfires are on the look-out for enemy aircraft ; at 
right-centre Typhoons have swept around and are returning from plastering a gun 
battery near Boulogne; and at extreme right another armada of Fortresses heads 
over France, while beneath them Whirlwinds are dropping bombs on gun emplace- 
ments at Hardelot Plage, whose town and sand-dunes are visible. In the centre of 


NAVY, TRA 


the « 
in wl 
betw 
prep 
» Luft 
Gern 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE G 
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NAVY, TRAIL THEIR “COAT) TAILS UNDER THE ENEMY’S GUNS IN THE GREATEST COMBINED AMPHIBIAN EXERCISE YET STAGED. 
DARING MANCEUVRE IN WHICH THE THREE FIGHTING SERVICES ACHIEVED COMPLETE CO-ORDINATION. - 


bolts the coastline are the cliffs of Le Portel and Equihen, while to the left stands Boulogne, sea before dawn, and heavy loads of bombs had been dropped on the coastal defences 
t: at in whose vicinity fires can be seen burning. Bostons can be seen laying a smoke-screen near Boulogne by R.A.F. Stirlings, Halifaxes, and Wellingtons. The Channel was 
gun between the French coast and our leading lines of vessels, which are turning to port spanned by an Air Force umbrella from dawn until the completion of the exercise 
ieads preparatory to circling back to their British bases. Throughout the Exercise the | in which complete co-ordination of the fighting services was attained, and valuable 
lace- + Luftwaffe was conspicuous by its absence, no enemy ships were encountered, and the lessons learned by all three of them in the expectation that before the “leaves 
re of German coastal guns remained silent. Great numbers of landing craft had put to fall" the exercise may develop into the reality, 


BryaAN DE GRINEAU, WHO TOOK PART IN THE EXERCISE. 
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SOUTH COAST SCENES ON THE EVE OF THE GREAT CHANNEL EXERCISE. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciAL Artist, Captain Bryan DE GRINEAU, wHO Took Part 1n THE EXERCISE. 











‘CAMOUFLAGE STREET" IN “ ASSEMBLY VILLAGE’: A SCENE TYPICAL OF MANY VILLAGES IN THE CLOSED SOUTH COAST AREAS ON THE EVE OF THE DARING COMBINED EXERCISE 
IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL ON SEPTEMBER 9. FRONTING THE COTTAGES ARE CAMOUFLAGED TANKS, GUNS AND ARMY VEHICLES. 
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THE LOADING OF LANDING CRAFT AFTER NIGHTFALL AT A SOUTH COAST “HARD”: THE CRAFT HAVE BEACHED AT THE FOOT OF A “HARD” (A SPECIALLY PREPARED BEACH 
LOADING STATION), AND ARE TAKING ON BOARD TANKS, GUNS, AMMUNITION AND STORES BEFORE SLIPPING QUIETLY OUT TO THE OPEN SEA. 


The two scenes depicted by our artist were witnessed by him prior to the launching nightfall from their assembly points, and where landing craft took on their loads 
of the great combined exercise in the English Channel on September 9—the subject speedily and without any sign of confusion before slipping out to sea to their 
of a double-page drawing on preceding pages. The peaceful village street has been rendezvous. The exercise was preceded by the secret concentration of large bodies 
transformed into an Army assembly point, and the inhabitants find their way of troops, mainly British and Canadian, and valuable lessons learned included not 
between closely-lined camouflaged military equipment, while soldiers lounge awaiting only the problems of co-ordinating the three Services, but those concerning the 
orders to move off to their points of embarkation. The second drawing was made movement, billeting, feeding and embarkation of troops, and the handling of the 
at a beach loading station—a ‘ Hard ''—to many of which the troops moved after masses of mechanised equipment which a modern army takes with it into battle. 
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A NAVY SURRENDERS: BULK OF THE ITALIAN BATTLE FLEET IN OUR HANDS. 





THE 25,000-TON ITALIAN BATTLESHIP GIULIO CESARE,’” WHICH PERFORMED THE FEAT 
OF STEAMING FROM VENICE TO MALTA TO JOIN THE ALLIES. 


THREE ITALIAN 
BATTLESHIPS OF THE 
“* LITTORIO ” CLASS 
(35,000 TONS): THE 
“ROMA,” THE 
“ITALIA” (FORMER 
“** LITTORIO ”’), AND THE 
“* VITTORIO VENETA.” 
THE ‘‘ ROMA” WAS 
SUNK BY THE 
LUPTWAFFE. HERE 1S 
ONE OF THE OTHER 
TWO POWERFUL MEN- 
OF-WAR PHOTOGRAPHED 
ON ITS WAY TO THE 
ALLIED ANCHORAGE IN 
VALETTA HARBOUR. 





Two 





= oie . _ eae Lge 
ANOTHER OF THE SURRENDERING CONVOY OF WARSHIPS FROM SPEZIA—THE 8500-TON 
CRUISER “‘ EMANUELE FILIBERTO DUCA D’AOSTA,” COMPLETED IN 1934. 





MONTECUCCOLI,” 
IN 1934, SHE IS OF THE “ CONDOTTIERI” CLASS. 


ANOTHER OF THE CRUISERS FROM SPEZIA—THE 8000-TON “ RAIMONDO 


“The Italian battle fleet is now anchored under the guns of Malta.” With this 
terse official statement on the morning of September 11, Admiral Cunningham sum- 
marised one of the most spectacular events in naval history—the crossing over of a 
powerful Navy from one belligerent to another. Following the announcement of the 
surrender of Italy and the instructions issued to the Italian Fleet, that fleet sailed 
from many anchorages to diverse Allied ports. The list, at the time of writing, is 
by no means complete, but it is clear that the bulk of the Fleet is now in our hands. 
The most impressive convoy was the one which started from Spezia and included 


ITALIAN, CRUISERS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN ESCORTING R.A.F. BALTIMORE AS THEY 
ARRIVED OFF MALTA TO SURRENDER TO THE ALLIES. 





COMPLETED MANY ITALIAN DESTROYERS HAVE REACHED ALLIED PORTS. 





THE “ VITTORIO VENETO ”’ (35,000 TONS), ONE OF ITALY’S NEWEST AND MOST POWERFUL 


BATTLESHIPS, WHICH SAILED WITH THE BATTLE CONVOY FROM SPEZIA TO MALTA. 





aM caiabat A 





THE 9,000-TON CRUISER “‘ GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI,"”” WHICH SAILED WITH THE MAIN 
BATTLE FLEET FROM SPEZIA, REACHING MALTA ON SEPTEMBER II. 





THE 5000-TON CRUISER “ LUIGI CADORNA,” WHICH FORMED PART OF A SEPARATE 


CONTINGENT REACHING MALTA FROM TARANTO. SHE WAS LAUNCHED IN 1931. 





THIS ONE, 
WHICH SAILED FROM SPEZIA TO MALTA, IS THE “ GRECALE” (1449 TONS). 


three battleships, five cruisers and four destroyers. Of these, the battleship “ Roma” 
(35,000 tons) was sunk during an attack by the Luftwaffe when the convoy was 
off the Straits dividing Corsica and Sardinia and before we had provided it with air 
cover. Two days after this formidable battle fleet had arrived at Malta, it was 
reported that it had been joined there by six more Italian warships, including the 
25,000-ton battleship ‘Giulio Cesare,” the 5000-ton seaplane-carrier ‘ Guiseppe 
Miraglia,” and four destroyers. The “ Giulio Cesare" performed the feat of steaming 
all the way from Venice to join the Allies. 
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DENMARK'S “ TOULON”’: THE “‘ PEDER SKRAM,” SECOND LARGEST VESSEL 
OF THE DANISH FLEET, SCUTTLED BY HER CREW DURING THE REVOLT. 


During the recent Danish revolt, the Danish Navy had been given its orders. Those 
ships > een could not escape to Sweden were to be scuttled. Forty-five vessels now 
lie at the bottom of the sea, mostly in Copenhagen Harbour, and fifteen others — 
taken refuge in Swedish waters. Units of the Danish Navy fought a bitter battle with 
German forces to prevent their Navy falling into the hands of the enemy. 





ALLIED PARACHUTISTS ARE DROPPED | BEHIND THE JAPANESE LINES NEAR LAE, NEW GUINEA. 
OUR FORCES APPREHEND THE EARLY CAPTURE OF LAE. 

the largest air fleet ever assembled in the South or South-West Pacific provide this 

lanes, F nay of parachutes supporting and 

japanese lines near Lae, New Guinea. On 

the operation from the 


Parachute anges | 

amaz' picture, rad from Australia, From ’p 

Austral troops with light guns are seen being dropped behind the J 
the right is a smoke-screen, completely concealing 





THE AIR WAR AGAINST GERMAN-OCCUPIED TERRITORY: FORTRESSES 
BOMB A NAZI FIGHTER BASE IN FRANCE. 
On August 31, Fortresses of the U.S. Eighth Abr Rouen carvied ont 0 hess attack on the 
Anieee Guy aerod ter Fi “Forts” 
ters and Py fields from which they take 


trating fighters 
off. Not only do they take theit toll this way, but also account for a great number of 
enemy ‘planes in the air. 








Sept. 18, 1943 


NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST : 
SEA, LAND AND AIR WARFARE. 





THE LANDING ON RENDOVA ISLAND, SPRINGBOARD FOR ATTACKS ON THE JAPANESE IN THE SOLOMONS. 


U.S. TROOPS CREEP ASHORE TO MOP UP THE ENEMY DEFENDERS. 
In four hours of pare, on a ot, two Barracuda companies killed srt ove five Japanese, los 
only four casualties. yy drove the remainder of the enemy, about 300 men, into the wild the Leeson, 
The Barracudas are ee assault units of Se specially trained to operate with naval Ne mins forces. 
Our picture shows the Barra- . 
storming the beach. 





Japanese forces. 


PIGEON PARATROOPERS: THROWING CONTAINERS OF EIGHT PIGEONS 
THROUGH THE DOOR OF A TRANSPORT ‘PLANE. 
When U.S. Army Paratroopers, d behind enemy lines, cannot use wireless com- 


ropped 
munication, they use carrier-pigeons roy ot by parachute in special containers. In this 
tainer about to be launched. The lines attached to the overhead 
pigeons to the ground. They 


ANOTHER LUFTWAFFE BASE ATTACKED BY FLYING FORTRESSES IN FRANCE: VITRY EN ARTOIS 
AERODROME. THE BOMBS ARE “WALKING” RIGHT ACROSS THE CAMOUFLAGED MAIN RUNWAY. 
On September 9, U.S. th Air Force Fortresses, Marauders and Thunderbolts flew over 1000 sorties during the 
day, extending the of air deep across the Channel in connection with the amphibious exercises 
recently held. The bursting oar tees 4 ‘cane at. eae, and Gen an spread right across 
the camouflaged main runway, the operation buildings anda line of aircraft dispersal shelter. Our day and night 
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“A NOTABLE VICTORY”: SEVEN OUT OF NINE U-BOATS SUNK. 


i 


TWO WELLINGTONS “ KILL” A U-BOAT: AFTER THE FIRST ATTACK, THE SUBMARINE AN AIRCRAFT, FROM AN ESCORT CARRIER 
CIRCLES SLOWLY, DOWN BY THE STERN AND TRAILING OIL. 


my, tisrnperseeceuutnennetaanneueanaanuvunennneuutensenuneeaneusnuenceusnacantuuenssasevusnuaneucssetetuecennu4ucsnnnvuunecanueennnu4nnnennnnuusnennevucennnuuuqnsaueeneenentee: 


| 
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THREE U-BOATS MANCEUVRING IN TIGHT FORMATION TO ESCAPE ATTACKS BY TWO COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT, A SUNDERLAND AND A HALIFAX. ONE OF THE SUBMARINES 
WAS SUNK AFTER A BATTLE LASTING THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR. 


te moe. 


er err rrr err. 


AFTER DESTROYING ONE OF THE ‘THREE U-BOATS, THE SUNDERLAND DROPPED ( A FORMATION OF THREE U-BOATS WAS DESTROYED BY AIRCRAFT OF COASTAL ,; 


A DINGHY TO THE CREW. HERE ARE SOME OF THE SURVIVORS. COMMAND: SURVIVORS BUNCHED TOGETHER IN THE WATER. 


= = 
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A “ notable victory" in the Bay of Biscay was recently announced in an Admiralty fourth actions, one U-boat was sighted, and on each occasion sunk ; and in the fifth action, 
and Air Ministry communiqué; nine U-boats were sighted and seven were sunk in three were sighted and the same number destroyed. It has been established that the 
joint operations by the Royal Navy, R.A.F. Coastal Command and United States Army enemy, attempting to make the passage of the Bay less perilous to his submarines, 
Air Forces operating with the Command. There were five actions in all: during the often sends out groups of two or three U-boats in company. Our Naval and Air patrols 
first, three enemy submarines were sighted and one sunk ; during the second, third and have therefore been increased, and judging by results, with considerable success. 
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THE WAR IN NEW GUINEA: PICTURES 
20,000 JAPANESE TROOPS TRAPPED 


ee ee 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR 
(RIGHT), AT HIS HEAD- 
QUARTERS IN NEW 
GUINEA, GREETS ROBERT 
L. PATTERSON (CENTRE), 
U.S. UNDER-SECRETARY 
OF WAR, AND LIEUT.- 
GENERAL WILLIAM S. 
KNUDSEN. 


—— Ce ee —— 
7 


AN AERIAL VIEW FROM SALAMAUA, LOOKING TOWARDS HUON GULF, ON WHOSE 
OPPOSITE COAST LIES LAE. THE JAPANESE WERE TRAPPED IN BOTH THESE TOWNS, 


meget 
GANGS OF NEW GUINEA NATIVES HELPING IN THE CONSTRUCTION € 
OF A ROAD ALONG A HILLSIDE—ONE OF SEVERAL HIGHWAYS 


DRIVEN BY U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS THROUGH JUNGLE AND SWAMP. 


minsecestitnemeatainanmtes —— he wos eer SoM * : ‘ 
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ANOTHER ARMY ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT—-A BRIDGE OVER A NEW GUINEA 
JUNGLE RIVER. IT IS BUILT OF MATERIAL FROM THE NEARBY WOODS. 


ee ae 


r AUSTRALIAN AND AMERICAN SOLDIERS GAZING DOWN ON SALAMAUA FROM A HIGH i) “ TWO LIGHT TANKS OF THE AMERICAN FORCES IN NEW GUINEA GETTING A QUICK 
RIDGE OVERLOOKING THE POWERFUL JAPANESE BASE AND AIRFIELD. OVERHAUL IN A COCONUT GROVE-—-TYPICAL OF THE LOCAL CONDITIONS. 


ee ee ee 
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by air and naval forces and preceded by a naval bombardment. The following 
day brought a surprise landing by American parachute troops, who seized the 
western approaches to Lae along the Markham Valley, closing the ring around 


The Allied offensive on the northern coast of New Guinea continues success- 
fully. The ring drawn around the Japanese strongholds of Lae and Salamaua, 
on opposite sides of Huon Gulf, is being tightened by relentless pressure 


on all sides. Following the report that Salamaua had been surrounded by 
Allied forces came the news that Australian troops, on September 4, had 
landed in force on the coast of Huon Gulf, east of Lae—a landing supported 


Lae and Salamaua and trapping the elements of four Japanese divisions, 
together about 20,000 strong. General MacArthur flew in a Fortress with the 
paratroops, his aircraft remaining over the Markham Valley until all the men 
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FROM THE NORTHERN BATTLEFRONT. 
NEAR LAE AND SALAMAUA AREAS. 
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ONE OF THE GUNS SHELL- 
= ING SALAMAUA. IT IS A 
2 75-MM. OF A BATTERY 
OOOO ca ae in enmemees «=OF THE 41ST DIVISION. 
c rue (Radioed Picture.) 
F SALAMAUA SETTLEMENT, SEEN FROM THE AIR, WITH THE AIRPORT (RIGHT, CENTRE), 


WHOSE, CAPTURE BY ALLIED TROOPS WAS ANNOUNCED ON SEPTEMBER 13. 
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; 
NATIVE CARRIERS BEARING SUPPLIES THROUGH THE DIFFICULT H 


AND HERE IS AN OLDER FORM OF TRANSPORT-—-A FILE OF 
JUNGLE COUNTRY OF NEW GUINEA TO FORWARD AREAS. 2 
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- : 
g U.S. TROOPS BOARDING A TRANSPORT 'PLANE IN NEW GUINEA. TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
CARRIED REINFORCEMENTS TO THE PARATROOPS WHO LANDED IN THE MARKHAM VALLEY. 
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5 ‘2 ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LAE AERODROME, TAKEN 
AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING "PLANES AND HANGARS ON THE AERODROME AT LAE, " i DURING A VISIT BY AUSTRALIAN AND AMERICAN 
NOW BLASTED BY HEAVY ALLIED BOMBING RAIDS AND ENCIRCLED BY GROUND FORCES. q i BOMBERS. NOTE THE WRECKED ‘PLANES. 
Fa 
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had landed. The paratroops, on landing, were joined by a composite A.I.F. over a distance which on foot would have 

force which had reached the other bank of the Markham River early that taken thirty days. Latest reports at the time i, , 
morning after a forced five-day march of 55 miles through difficult jungle of writing announce the breaking of Japanese A MAP GROWINO THE ASBA WHERE . 
country, and together they advanced towards Lae. Airborne reinforcements defences around Salamaua, the capture of ee So. a 
reached them the next day, September 6, when transport ‘planes landed on the airport and the steady closing of the Nene -eetnnrennnennenntiantat 
hastily-cleared spaces, haying in a few hours moved large numbers of troops pincers on Lae. (Map, “ Times” Copyright.) 


, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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A V.C. GENERAL HOME FROM ITAL 


MAJOR-GENERAL CARTON DE WIART, V.C. 


General Carton de Wiart has been a prisoner 
in Italy for two years; during the last war 
he served in East Africa and France, losing an 
eye and hand and winning the V.C. In France 
and Norway in this war he was on his way to 
the Middle East when his ‘plane made a forced 


landing _ in the jiterranean. 


SS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SURRENDER OF 


\ since been 


ITALY: MARSHAL PIETRO BADOGLIO. 


Marshal Badoglio, who was asked by the K 
of Italy to form a Government after the fall 
Mussolini, is the man responsible for the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Italian forces. It was 
he, personally, who read the acknowledgment 
of the cqseaneer to the Italian people. e has 


en obliged t to jo quit Rx Rome. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER RECEIVES AN HONORARY DEGREE MR. CHURCHILL GIVES THE V- 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY: MR. CHURCHILL ORATING. SIGN OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY. 
Mr. Winston Churchill recently received an Honorary Degree of Poot of ig at Harvard University, 
United States of America. He was accompanied by Mrs. Churchill and his daughter, Miss —_ 
Churchill. After the Degree had been conferred, the Prime a 

broadcast. le afterwards spoke to a big gathering of Naval and Army Cadets in tohehes 
at the University. Mr. Churchill received a tremendous ovation as he lett the building from a huge 

crowd gathered to do him honour. 
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THE U.S. HONOURS MONTGOMERY: L. TO R., GENERAL PATTON, GENERAL EISENHOWER 
AND GENERAL MONTGOMERY ON THE STEPS OF THE LATTER’S* VILLA IN SICILY. 


On August 29. General Eisenhower visited General Montgomery’s Headquarters in Sicily, with the 
Ghlests of investing the Commander of the Eighth Army with the highest Order which America 
can bestow on a soldier of another nation—that of Commander of the of Honour. The 
Investiture was attended by several American rals, included among whom were 

Patton, Bradley, Keyes, Truscott and Gray. 





M. BODGAN FILOV' LIEUT.-GENERAL MICHOV. PRINCE KYRILL. 
THE THREE MEMBERS OF THE BULGARIAN COUNCIL OF REGENCY. 


The pelgasin ¢ Council of Regency, made necessary by the death of he Boris, consists of Prince 
Kyrill, uncle of the boy King; the Prime Minister, Filov, and the War Minister, Michov, all 
i pro-Germans. It was unanimously approved by the Bulgarian Parliament on September 9. 
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Sept. 18, 1943 


LIEUT.-GENERAL MARK CLARK. 
Lieut.-General bape Wayne Clark is in com- 











VICE-ADMIRAL H. K. HEWITT. 
Admiral Hewitt, U.S. Navy, commanded the 
naval forces immediately concerned in the 
Allied landing at Naples. He is fifty-six and 
a gunnery expert. took a prominent part 
in the North Africa landings. ‘on the Navy 

Cross in the last war. 


THE GURKHA V.C., SUBADAR LAL BAHADUR 
THAPA, IN LONDON, 
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INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE BASED 


BASIC ENGLISH 

















THINGS QUALITIES 
a 
Fai 
400 General 200 Pictured 100 General 50 Opposites 

ACCOUNT EDUCATION METAL SENSE | ANGLE KNEE ABLE | AWAKE 
acr SFFECT MIDDLE SERVANT ANT KNIFE ACID | BAD 
ADDITION _ END MILK SEX APPLE KNOT ANGRY | BENT 
ADJUSTMENT ERROR MIND SHADE ARCH LEAP AUTOMATIC | BITTER 
ADVERTISEMENT EVENT MINE SHAKE ARM LEG BEAUTIFUL | BLUE 
AGREEMENT EXAMPLE . MINUTE SHAME ARMY LIBRARY BLACK | CERTAIN 
AIR EXCHANGE MIST SHOCK BABY LINE BOILING ; COLD 
AMOUNT EXISTENCE MONEY SIDE BAG LIP BRIGHT | COMPLETE 
AMUSEMENT EXPANSION MONTH SIGN BALL LOCK BROKEN ; CRUEL 
ANIMAL EXPERIENCE MORNING SILK BAND MAP BROWN | DARK 
ANSWER EXPERT MOTHER SILVER BASIN MATCH CHEAP | DEAD 
APPARATUS FACT MOTION SISTER BASKET MONKEY CHIEF : DEAR 
APPROVAL FALL MOUNTAIN Size BATH MOON CHEMICAL | DELICATE 
ARGUMENT FAMILY MOVE SKY BED MOUTH CLEAN DIFFERENT 
ART FATHER music SLEEP BEE MUSCLE CLEAR DIRTY 
ATTACK FEAR NAME SLIP BELL NAIL COMMON ; DRY 
ATTEMPT FEELING NATION SLOPE BERRY NECK COMPLEX | PALSE 
ATTENTION FICTION NEED SMASH BIRD NEEDLE CONSCIOUS FEEBLE 
ATTRACTION FIELD NEWS SMELL BLADE NERVE cuT FEMALE 
AUTHORITY FIGHT NIGHT SMILE BOARD NET DEEP FOOLISH 
BACK FIRE NOISE SMOKE BOAT NOSE DEPENDENT FUTURE 
BALANCE PLAME NOTE SNEEZE BONE NUT EARLY : GREEN 
BASE FLIGHT NUMBER sNow BOOK OFFICE ELASTIC | TLL 
BEHAVIOUR FLOWER OBSERVATION SOAP BOOT - ORANGE ELECTRIC | LAST 
BELIEF FOLD OFFER ¥ BOTTLE OVEN EQUAL LATE 
BIRTH FoopD oI son , BOX PARCEL FAT | LEFT 
BIT FORCE OPERATION SONG BOY PEN FERTILE | LOOSE 
BITE FORM OPINION SORT BRAIN PENCIL FIRST ! Loup 
BLOOD FRIEND ORDER soUND BRAKE PICTURE FIXED i Low 
BLOW FRONT ORGANIZATION sOUP BRANCH PIG FLAT , MIXED 
BODY FRUIT ORNAMENT SPACE BRICK PIN FREE | NARROW 
BRASS GLass OWNER STAGE BRIDGE PIPE FREQUENT | OLD 
BREAD GOLD PAGE START BRUSH PLANE PULL | OPPOSITE 
BREATH GOVERNMENT PAIN STATEMENT § BUCKET PLATE GENERAL | PUBLIC 
BROTHER GRAIN PAINT STEAM BULB PLOUGH coop | ROUGH 
BUILDING GRASS PAPER STEEL BUTTON POCKET? GREAT SAD 
BURN GRIP PART STEP CAKE POT GREY | SAFE 
BURST GROUP PASTE STITCH CAMERA POTATO HANGING ! SECRET 
BUSINESS GROWTH PAYMENT STONE CARD PRISON HAPPY } SHORT 
BUTTER GUIDE PEACE STOP. CART PUMP HARD | SHUT 
CANVAS HARBOUR PERSON STORY CARRIAGE RAIL HEALTHY | SIMPLE 
CARE HARMONY PLACE STRETCH | Cat RAT HIGH ; SLOW 
CAUSE HATE PLAN’ STRUCTURE | CHAIN RECEIPT HOLLOW ; SMALL 
CHALK HEARING PLAY SUBSTANCE " CHEESE RING IMPORTANT | soFT 
CHANCE HEAT PLEASURE SUGAR CHEST ROD KIND | SOLID 
CHANGE HELP POINT SUGGESTION | CHIN ROOF LIKE | SPECIAL 
CLOTH HISTORY POISON SUMMER CHURCH ROOT LIVING | STRANGE 
COAL HOLE POLISH SUPPORT CIRCLE SAIL LONG | THIN 
COLOUR HOPE PORTER SURPRISE cLocK MALE | WHITE 
COMFORT HOUR POSITION swim cLouD SCISSORS MARRIED | WRONG 
COMMITTER HUMOUR POWDER SYSTEM COAT SCREW MATERIAL |} 
COMPANY ICE ~ POWER TALK COLLAR SEED MEDICAL NO * VERBS ° | 
COMPARISON IDEA PRICE TASTE coMB SHEEP MILITARY It / 
COMPETITION IMPULSE PRINT TAX CORD SHELF NATURAL s 
CONDITION INCREASE PROCESS TEACHING | COW SHIP NECESSARY | possisLe } 
CONNECTION INDUSTRY PRODUCE TENDENCY | CUP SHIRT NEW To 
CONTROL INK PROFIT TEST CURTAIN SHOE NORMAL cut 
cook INSECT PROPERTY THEORY | CUSHION SKIN OPEN ALL 
COPPER INSTRUMENT PROSE THING DOG SKIRT PARALLEL THESE 
cory INSURANCE PROTEST THOUGHT | Door SNAKE PAST WORDS 
CORK INTEREST PULL THUNDER DRAIX sock PHYSICAL on 
COTTON INVENTION PUNISHMENT TIME DRAWER SPADE POLITICAL THE 
COUGH TRON PURPOSE TIN | DRESS SPONGE POOR BACK 
COUNTRY JELLY PUSH TOP DROP SPOON POSSIBLE or 
COVER JOIN QUALITY TOUCH EAR SPRING PRESENT a 
CRACK JOURNEY QUESTION TRADE EGG SQUARE PRIVATE BIT 
CREDIT JUDGE RAIN TRANSPORT ENGINE STAMP PROBABLE or 
CRIME juMP RANGE TRICK | EYE STAR quick NOTEPAPER 
cRUSH KICK RATE TROUBLE ; FACE STATION QUIET BECAUSE 
CRY KISS RAY TURN | FARM STEM READY THERE 
CURRENT KNOWLEDGE REACTION Twist | FEATHER STICK RED ARE 
CURVE LAND READING UNIT | FINGER STOCKING REGULAR NO | 
DAMAGE LANGUAGE REASON USE FISH STOMACH RESPONSIBLE] + vegps' 
DANGER LAUGH RECORD VALUE FLAG STORE RIGHT IN 
DAUGHTER Law REGRET VERSE FLOOR STREET ROUND BASIC 
DAY LEAD RELATION VESSEL | FLY SUN SAME ENGLISH 
DEATH LEARNING RELIGION VIEW FOOT TABLE SECOND 
DEBT LEATHER REPRESENTATIVE VOICE | FORK TAIL SEPARATE i 
DECISION LETTER REQUEST WALK | POWL THREAD SERIOUS a 
DEGREE LEVEL RESPECT WAR FRAME THROAT SHARP WEEK 
DESIGN LIFT REST WASH GARDEX THUMB SMOOTH or 
DESIRE LIGHT REWARD WASTE GIRL TICKET STICKY Two 
DESTRUCTION LIMIT RHYTHM WATER GLOVE TOE STIFF with 
DETAIL LINEN RICE WAVE GOAT TONGUE STRAIGHT THE 
DEVELOPMENT LIQUID RIVER WAX GUN TOOTH STRONG RULES 
DIGESTION LIST ROAD way HAIR TOWN SUDDEN AND 
DIRECTION LOOK ROLL WEATHER HAMMEK TRAIN SWEET THE 
DISCOVERY Loss ROOM WEEK HAND TRAY TALL SPECIAL 
DISCUSSION LOVE RUB WEIGHT Hat TREE THICK RECORDS 
DISEASE MACHINE RULE WIND HEAD TROUSERS TIGHT GIVES 
DISGUST MAN RUN WINE HEART UMBRELLA TIRED COMPLETE 
DISTANCE MANAGER SALT WINTER HOOK WALL TRUE KNOWLEDGE 
DISTRIBUTION MARK SAND WOMAN HORN WATCH VIOLENT or 
DIVISION MARKET SCALE woop HORSE WHEEL WAITING THE i 
pousT MASS SCIENCE WOOL HOSPITAL WHIP WARM SYSTEM 
DRINK MEAL SEA WORD HOUSE WHISTLE WET FOR 
DRIVING MEASURE SEAT worK ISLAND wiInDow WIDE READING 
DUST MEAT SECRETARY WOUND JEWEL WING WISE oR 
EARTH MEBTING SELECTION WRITING KETTLE WIRE YELLOW WRITING 
EDGE MEMORY SELF YEAR | KEY woRM YOUNG acral 


FOR AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 
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THE 850 WORDS WHICH CONSTITUTE BASIC ENGLISH, DESCRIBED BY MR. CHURCHILL AS A CAREFULLY WROUGHT PLAN 
THE LIST CAN BE LEARNED IN AS LITTLE AS A WEEK. 








KEY TO OPERATIONS 


HAVE the 


DO any act. 


a 





ON LEFT. 
MAKE the ao onest into a hat. 
hat. 


PUT the hat on the head. 
TAKE the hat from the 


head. 
KEEP the hat <a 


GO from this place. 

COME to this place. 
BE doing. 

SEEM to be (doing). 





“A 





TIVE WORDS BOTH TO ONE ANOTHER 
THE HUMAN FORM. 


A CHART ILLUSTRATING THE RELATION OF OPERA- 4 


AND TO 





Cc. K. OGDEN, 









AUTHOR OF THE 


oF CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY, CO- 
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KEY TO DIRECTIONS ON RIGHT. 

AT The ball is af the edge 
of the table. 

FROM 
from the 

TO The Ay is going to 
the hand. 

AFTER 3 is after 2. 

BEFORE 1: is before 2. 

THROUGH The rod is 
through the board. 

BETWEEN The ball 
between the bricks. 


about the ball. 
oe ba & ote 





UNDER The ball is under 
the arch. 

OVER The arch is over 
the ball. 


BY The ball is by the arch. 
WITH The black brick is 


ABOUT The bricks are 


DOWN The ba!l is down. 





EXAMPLES 
Or 


MOVING 
PICTURE 


RULES 


ADDITION oF ‘Ss ' 


} TO THINGS WHEN 


| MORE THAN ONE 


: ENDINGS 


in ‘ER,’ ‘ING,’ ‘ED 


| FROM 300 NAMES 
| OF THINGS 


| ‘Ly’ FoRMS 
| FROM 


QUALITIES 


; DEGREE 


| WITH 
*‘morR’ AND ‘MOST. 


QUESTIONS 
BY CHANGE OF 
ORDER, 

AND ‘ Do.’ 


' PORM-CHANGES IN 


NAMES OF ACTS, 
AND ‘THAT,’ “THIS,” 





3° ‘ HE,’ ‘ You,’ 


| ‘wHo,” as IN 
NORMAL ENGLISH 


MEASURES 
NUMBERS 

DAYS, MONTHS 
AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


| WORDS 
| IN ENGLISH 
; FORM 





THE 
ORTHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 
10 
KING'S PARADE 
CAMBRIDGE 

ENGLAND 








with the ball. . 
AGAINST The black brick sous 
is agamnst the white brick. —— Ua | ©. 
ACROSS The black rod is \y | ‘ 
across the white rod. 
AMONG The ball isamong / 
the bricks. 
ENS OS Babe, TSG LEER ot eee 4 
DR. IVOR RICHARDS, OF A DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING IN SIMPLE FORM 
BARVARD, COAUTHOR: OF THE PLACE OF DIRECTIONS IN BASIC ENGLISH 


THE 


rinstT WORK ON 


BASIC ENGLISH. 
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AND THEIR RELATION TO OTHER WORDS, 
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ON 850 WORDS. 


N his address at Harvard University 
on September 6, Mr. Churchill sug- 
gested Basic English as the most suitable 
medium for an international language. 
Basic—a word formed from the initials of 
British American Scientific International 
Commercial—English is the invention of 
Mr. C. K. Ogden, of Cambridge University, 
and he wrote the first descriptive book 
on it in collaboration with another English- 
man, Dr. Ivor Richards, now of Harvard 
University. Basic “English consists of 
850 words, and seeks to reduce the two 
to four years of hard work necessary for 
a foreigner to learn an auxiliary language 
to two weeks for a quick learner, or not 
more than two months for a slow student. 
The arguments for Basic English as an 
international tongue include the weighty 
one that English is already the expanding 
administrative (or auxiliary) language of 
more than 600,000,000 people, and that, 
in Basic form, it is the most easily learned. 
The so-called ‘‘ normal man’s vocabulary ”’ 
lies somewhere between the extremes of 
the alleged 300 words of the illiterate 
peasant and the 500,000 words of the 
lexicologist. The Eskimo fisherman and 
the average undergraduate, for instance, 
are bracketed with a vocabulary of about 
12,000 words. A sound knowledge of the 
850 words of Basic English, however, 
covers everything that need be said or 
written in everyday existence. These 
850 words can, in fact, do all the work 
of 20,000. After a week's study of the 
word-list, which can be printed on one 
side of a sheet of notepaper, most 
foreigners without any previous knowledge 
of English would be able to make out the 
sense of a radio talk or business letter, 
though it might be a month or two before 
they were able to talk and write the 
language freely. Simple rules show the 
learner how to put words infallibly into 
their right places—a‘thing more easily 
done in English, it has been said, than in 
any other language. Moreover, the ad- 
dition of 100 words for general science 
and another SO for any particular science 
(a total of 19CO) would enable any scien- 
tific congress or periodical to achieve 
internationalism. There are, too, very 
many words which are to all intents and 
purposes universally understood—wWords 
such as radio, hotel, cigarette, opera, 
museum, algebra, and indeed the word 
international itself. In the learning of 
Basic English the student, after he has 
mastered the list of 850 words, is taught 
the order of words by short rules which 
make it clear which is the right and 
natural place for every sort of word—a 
process further assisted by a special 
educational device known as a Panopticon, 
or sentence-builder. Basic English is 
already being taught in many countries, 
notably in America, and in this country 
the Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished a Basic English version of the New 
Testament and is actively preparing a 
similar version of the Old Testament. 
Mr. Churchill, in his Harvard speech, 
announcing that he had petsuaded the 
British Cabinet some months ago to set 
up a committee of Ministers to study and 
report upon Basic English, described it as 
‘a very carefully wrought plan for an 
international language capable of very 
wide transactions of practical business 
and of interchange of ideas.’ 
Reproductions are from the book “ Basic English,” 
by C. K. Ogden, Director of the Orthological Institute, 
45, Gorden Square, W.C.1. 
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ANOTHER OF THE FOUR TORRIGIANO CHERUBS FROM THE TOMB 


BEAUTIFUL SCULPTURE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: A CHERUB FROM 
OF HENRY VII., EXECUTED BETWEEN I512 AND 1518. 


THE TOMB OF HENRY VII,, BY PIETRO TORRIGI 
a7 


THE CHERUBS, AS 
THEY WERE 
POISED BY 
TORRIGIANO’S 

EXQUISITE ART, 

SEEMED READY 

TO FLY AWAY. 


; 


ve ee oe on nn rn nn rn nn nn rn rn reg 
CHERUBS : THE IMAGE MIGHT ~ H THE HEAD OF THE CHERUB SHOWN ABOVE. PIETRO TORRIGIANO (1472-1522) 


CLOSE-UP OF THE -HEAD OF ONE OF THE 
WAS A FLORENTINE SCULPTOR OF GREAT MERIT. 


WELL BE OF SOME BEAUTIFUL LIVING CHILD, 


5 


of Henry VII. The tomb itself is an exquisite piece of work, and the sculptor 


In our last issue we ‘published some fine examples of medieval English sculpture, 
a rare art at that period, from Westminster Abbey; this week our photographs 


also reproduced by courtesy of the Warburg Institute--show some more of the famous 
works of art from that historical and sacred edifice. In this case, the sculptures are 


adorned the four corners with cherubs--originally supporting heraldic shields of the 


King—and poised them with such marvellous precision and grace that they seemed 
(Continued opposite. 
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NOTABLE SCULPTURES: SUPERB EFFIGIES FROM ROYAL TOMBS. 


wen oa nn nnn nn nnn i i oo eee ~ 
t ——< porn nn nnn on nnn nn nn nn nnn nn nn nn eee 


THE EFFIGIES OF HENRY VII. AND HIS WIFE, ELIZABETH OF YORK, Z THE HEAD OF THE EFFIGY OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, COUNTESS OF RICHMOND 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, BY PIETRO TORRIGIANO. H AND DERBY, MOTHER OF HENRY VII.; ALSO BY TORRIGIANO. 
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r HENRY VII.: A NOBLE EFFIGY OF A WISE RULER. THE PORTRAITURE IS SAID 


FLIZABETH OF YORK, WIFE OF HENRY VII.: A CLOSE-UP OF THE QUEEN'S 
TO BE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


HEAD, AS EXECUTED BY TORRIGIANO, ON THE TOMB. 


\ 


teady.to fly away. The effigies of Henry VII. and his Queen, Elizabeth of York, | Also the work of Torrigiano is the beautiful recumbent figure of Margaret 
reposed on a black marble sarcophagus, with a carved frieze of white marble Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII.: her wise benevolence 
and adorned with gilt medallions of angels. They are considered by some experts | and love of learning are faithfully portrayed by the sculptor's art. Westminster 
to be amongst the finest in the Abbey and portraiture of the highest order. | Abbey is a wonderful gallery of sculpture. 
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THE MIND OF THE BIRDS. 


UST now they have a mind to leave us. ~The nightingale went some time ago; the 
J cuckoo has left only its family behind, without so much as Richard Burton’s injunction 
- to Lady Burton to“ pay, pack and follow’’; the swifts, that only the other day were 
fielding over Lord’s cricket ground, are back in their winter home in Africa. September 
marks the crush hours of the autumn migration, which begins in July, becomes a trickle 
in August, a shining river in September and October, and by the third week in November 
is at an end. 

The departures overlap the arrivals of winter immigrants, such as the redwing or the 
brambling, the continental starling or the fieldfare, 
which will sometimes stop till May to meet the cuckoo, 
back again. All this is common knowledge, for there is 
hardly anything about birds more noticeable or so per- 
sistently followed than their migrations, their comings 
and goings. Their native homes, if they can be so 
described, the temporary ones they seek and leave, 
the routes and extent of their journeyings, have been 
mapped, the dates of arrivals and departures, that are 
kept by the birds almost to a day, have been noted, 
together with other circumstances of these inevitable 
movements. One thing alone appears to remain unac- 
counted for, and that is the first cause of bird migration, 
how did it arise and why has it persisted ? There are - 
many answers, none completely satisfactory in itself. 
The cause may be physiological, and this has strong 
reasons for respect. It may be an irresistible seasonal 
urge to seek the breeding-places that will combine good 
accommodation, good weather, and food within easy 
reach, good lighting and other amenities. (Yes; but 
how can the immature birds feel this biological urge ?) 
When these wants and their contribution to family life 
have been satisfied, there is another irresistible urge, 
preceded by a restlessness that is its signal, to return to 
other climes where they may recuperate in the ease 
of a second summer, without the burden of bringing 
up a family. 

These impulses, internal or external, physiological or 
meteorological, may be a necessary, but are not a 
sufficient, explanation, whether considered separately 
or together. They might be united so as to take the form 
of an evolved cistom. But as a custom intelligence must be denied 
toit. Itis a very expensive one, demanding a vast output of energy 
and much loss of life. But it must be a useful one or it would not 
persist. . The habit has a half-yearly rhythm imposed on it by 
many millions of years of practice. But how it arose and how 
confirmed admit of no easy explanation. An inborn racial custom 
is a definition offered by Dr. Landsborough Thomson, who, never- 
theless, like other biologists, is shy of calling in inherited memory 
as a directive influence to explain its world-wide adoption, and 
would possibly prefer an expression approved by his father, 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson, and applied to development as a 
materialised recollection of the past. But it is not a manifesta- 
tion of intelligence, unless it be of a Higher Intelligence that 
governs all. Taken all round, the bird has not a mind. 

That is a harsh saying which might be modified by describing 
the bird as a creature of habit prompted by internal and external 
impulses that it does not control. The American naturalist 
Herrick described birds as not quite perfect Time Machines. They 
migrate, breed, nest, lay eggs, incubate them, rear their young, 
feed them, educate them, all in a chain of actions following a definite 
It does not occur to them to migrate till the last act of 
the cycle is complete. In the fledglings there is a co-ordination of 
response usually in harmony. But the attunement sometimes 
fails. The two cycles lose step. One of the clocks gains -or 
loses, stops or runs down. Incubation may be weak or broken 
off. There is an overlap and eccentricities appear in the parent. 
They may be found building when they ought to be feeding, or 
the migrating custom may overtake them in the middle of educating 
the fledglings. The migrating impulse may prove stronger than the 
passion for teaching, and off the parents go. The cuckoo’s calen- 
dar is less disturbed, for the cuckoo neither nests nor broods nor 
educates, leaving it all to George and Emily, the meadow pipit 
or the hedge sparrow. Labour-saving the cuckoo’s plan may be, 
but there is no mind behind it. 

Dr. Julian Huxley, though in him the birds have no more 
ardent admirer, has seemed sometimes to go a little 
farther in the way of delineating some of the birds he 
has watched as rather thoughtless robots. In some 
of his B.B.C, sketches he has, in referring to the 
incubating habit, mentioned black-headed ‘gulls that, 
in default of anything more worth while, will brood 
over a sardine tin; and the Emperor Penguin that 
will essay to incubate a block of ice. Again, in 
respect of the ceremonies of display, he offers an 
example of the Argus pheasant which, in despair of 
attracting the female object of his advances, turned 
at last to woo his food-trough by displaying his 
feathers at their best before it. There are other 
actions that seem purposive, but are the outcome of 
a wholly urfintelligent instinct, like the crouching of 
plovers when danger threatens. In their natural 
haunts this is an admirable method of escaping detec- 
tion, because their colours blend with their surround- 
ings; but “they will crouch just as readily on a 
lawn or a carpet against which they are conspicuous 
in the extreme.” Even the ground-breeding birds 
that, when an enemy threatens their eggs or their 
young, trail their wings on the ground and shuffle 
away as if wounded till the enemy has been lured 
away from the nest, have no conscious knowledge 
of what they are doing. “ The shamming wounded 
is an inborn pattern of behaviour, like sneezing 
in ourselves.” 

Or like the bird song, wherein is revealed 
another aspect of bird behaviour, To make up for 
their relative lack of intelligence, birds are extremely various and intense in their 
They live, as one might say, at a higher temperature than more 
intelligent animals. Physically this is true, and it enables them to undertake the most 
arduous of vital activities, that of flight. They must have a reserve of energy and power 
which bubbles up in song, in play, and in those concerted physical exercises which are 
a form of play among birds both of the sea and of the land. For the rest, they have all the 
mind they need; and their character and custom might be summed up in the lovely old 
saying that “ God builds the nest of the blind bird.” E. S. Grew. 
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SAND MARTINS 


TRIBE, 
THE BREEDING SEASON 


succession, 


NO 


ON TO THE TREE 


FLIGHT, 
WITH US, THOUGH FOUND 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 


emotional natures, 


CONGREGATING 
THESE HARDY LITTLE WANDERERS, THE SMALLEST OF THE SWALLOW 
BRAVE OUR CLIMATE DURING THE MARCH WINDS. 
IS OVER THEY SCATTER THROUGH THE 
COUNTRY AND HAVE ALL DEPARTED BY THE END OF SEPTEMBER. 
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YOUNG GREEN WOODPECKERS, 
OF THE NESTING-HOLE. 
EDUCATION IN 





DUNLINS RESTING ON THE SHORE DURING THEIR SUMMER MIGRATION 
THE DUNLIN, OR OX-BIRD, IS NOT A COMMON NESTING SPECIES 

IN MANY SUITABLE PLACES THROUGHOUT 
BECOMING 


Photographs by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. 





FLYING, 
IN EXACTLY THE SAME 
WAY AS THEIR PARENTS. 
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HERE is a slight distinction between memoirs and memories, used above to dis- 
tinguish between “lives” of dead men and reminiscences by living men. Both 
are among the books noted here. Of the reminiscences, the most recent is “* Tokyo 
Recorp.” By Otto D. Tolischus (Hamish Hamilton; 12s. 6d.). The author, a well- 
known American journalist, for many years represented the New York Times in Berlin. 
His first book, ** They Wanted War,” describing the growth of the Nazi régime, led to 
his expulsion from Germany. He was sent to Tokyo in January 1942, and the present 
volume is a dramatic account of his experiences and observations in Japan. After the 
attack on Pearl Harbour he was arrested, and spent 
nearly six months in prison, continually subjected to 
brutal treatment, often amounting to downright torture. 
The object was to extract a confession that he was 

a spy and, through his contributions to the American 

Press, partly responsible for the war. He endured his 

sufferings without making any such admission. Eventu- 

ally, on an exchange of prisoners between Japan and 
the United States, he was released and returned to 

America. Apart from its strong interest as a personal 

story, the book is an acute study of pre-war cross- 

currents in Japanese public opinion, and an exposure 
of the aggressive military element which gained 
supreme control. Several passages reveal what the Axis 
partners of the East and West really think of each 
other. A Japanese novelist is reported to have said: 

“ By driving out her scientists, Nazi Germany had 
“reduced hefself to a third-rate Power in the field of 

mathematics, physics and chemistry, while America 

had risen to the top by taking them in.” Of the 

Nazis, we read: “‘ In their private conversations, they 

had only one name for the Japanese—the ‘ monkeys.’ ”’ 

Comparisons of Japanese and Irish landscapes occur 
in ‘“‘ No Great SHakes”: An Autobiography. By 

Lieut.-Colonel Charles O. Head, D.S.O., author of 

“Napoleon and Wellington.” Illustrated (Hale ; 

12s. 6d.). Colonel Head’s brief visit to Japan took 

place after he had served in China during the Boxer 

rebellion of 1900. “ All my sympathy,” he writes, “* was 

with the Chinamen. They are attractive people, very 

hard-working, honest, and good-tempered.”” Other 
chapters deal with the author’s early life and military training, 
racing and polo, experiences in India and South Africa, and periods 
of residence in Ireland be ‘ore and after the Great War of 1914-18, 
in which he saw much hard fighting. On social and sporting matters 
he is lively and entertaining, while in treating of serious affairs 
he mingles common sense with candour, as in his criticisms of Irish 
politics, Haig’s generalship, and British foreign policy. He pays 
warm tribute to the American troops, whose decisive part in 
the last war, he considers, was not fully appreciated. 

In that war Colonel Head commanded a Welsh artillery brigade, 
and he confesses that his predilection for Killarney as ‘‘ the gem of 
scenery” in the British Is'es was supplanted by the beauty of 
Snowdonia. This brings me to a delightful instalment of auto- 
biography by a Welsh schoolmaster, whom we leave setting forth 
to serve as a volunteer in Kitchener’s army. The book in question 
is ‘SAND 1N THE Gutass.” By Michael Gareth Llewelyn. With 
Coloured Frontispiece by E. Boye Uden (Murray; 12s. 6d.). As the 
story of a clever village lad, who rose by ability and diligence to 
scholastic distinction, these reminiscences remind me of a kindred 
work emanating from another Celtic region—**A Cornish Childhood,” 
by A. L. Rowse, the quarryman’s son who became a Fellow of All 
Souls. In boyhood, however, Mr. Llewelyn evidently had more 
intelligent and sympathetic home surroundings, for his mother was 
the schoolmistress, and his father, though a blacksmith, was a self- 
taught man of unusual culture, noted in Welsh literary circles as a 
local antiquary, and eventually enrolled among the bards at the 
national Eisteddfod. 

Turning now from memories to memoirs, I begin with the earliest 
in date—‘* Tue Brack Prince”: An Historical Pageant. By John 
Cammidge. With 8 Illustrations and 8 Maps or Plans (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 18s.). Here is amplified Mr. Llewelyn’s reference 
to “‘ yew trees from which Welsh long-bowmen, later to win for 
England the battles of Crécy (and) Poictiers . . . obtained their 
bows.” This picturesque book is aptly termed a “ pageant,’’ for it 
stresses the decorative glitter of fourteenth-century warfare and 
royal occasions, with plentiful use of heraldic 
phraseology. At the same time the author has care- 
fully studied historical sourees—French, English, 
and Spanish—and personally visited the famous 
battlefields. 

Five centuries after the Black Prince’s birth, there 
was born to the third Earl of Carnarvon and his wife 
(a niece of the twelth Duke of Norfolk) a son totally 
different from the mediaval warrior, becoming noted 
as an ardent pacifist and Radical, a champion of 
freedom independent of bureaucratic control, and a 
fervent believer in Herbert Spencer’s political 
philosophy as expressed in ‘* Man Versus the State.” 
His life-story is ably and engagingly told in ‘“‘ AUBERON 
HERBERT: CRUSADER FOR Lisperty.” By S. 
Hutchinson Harris (Williams and Norgate; 15s.). 
Though little remembered to-day, Auberon Herbert 
was a prominent and popular figure in the society of 
his time, evidently a man of endearing character and 
inexhaustible enthusiasm, with a mind enriched by 
constant travel. ‘ 

How astonished Auberon Herbert would have been 
had he lived to read “ Lenin": A Biography prepared 
by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow ; issued 
by the Press Department of the Soviet Embassy in 
London. With Frontispiece Portrait (Hutchinson ; 6s.). 
Authoritative as well as engrossing, this is one of the 
indispensable books on Russia which everyone should 
study, for it is vital that we should know more about 
our heroic Soviet Allies, their political and social 
history, and the leaders who made them what they are. We might perhaps have welcomed 
fuller details concerning Lenin’s private life, but of his public career and_ political, 
principles there could be no sincerer panegyric. British readers will appreciate his: 
plain speaking and his humour. Besides its portrayal of Lenin, the book is a 
valuable record of Marshal Stalin’s constant collaboration with him, as his _right- 
hand man both in political reforms and military action. Between them they 
initiated the Red Army, which has already done such valiant deeds to save the 


world for democracy. Cuaries E. Byes. 


FOR THE AUTUMN MIGRATION. 


WHEN 


just OUT 
THEY SEEM TO NEED 
AND HANG 


MORE NUMEROUS IN THE NORTH. 
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Powoer ano Paint 





H ROUGHOUT the ages woman has refused to 

be content with her natural endowments. She 

has insisted on powder and paint: in other words on 
““make-up.”” So widespread had her insistence become 
in pre-war years that it had built up a substantial 
British industry with an estimated turnover of over 
£8,000,000. In this field of research British chemists 
were yearly achieving new successes. Every time a 
woman opens her powder compact she pays an 
unconscious tribute to the research chemist who 
discovered new bases for beauty preparations and to 
the chemical industry which provided the ingredients 
for them. Between 1921 ‘and 1939 the chemist made 
available to all what were once the costly privileges 
of the few. He improved the quality and enormously 
increased the variety of cosmetics... Today, many of 
the ingredients are no longer obtainable. Others 
_are required for war purposes. The glycerine used 
in foundation creams, for example, now goes to make 
explosives :_ the alcohol for perfumes and skin tonics 
is in very short supply. Yet women refuse to “ lose 
face’ even in war time, and it has been officially 
recognised that cosmetics have an important part 
to play in the maintenance of feminine morale. 
It is thanks to the research: and _ production 
of the British chemist in peace time 

that the women of Britain at. war can 

still enjoy a reasonable beauty service. 


gg sng Me 


.. 4 No. 9 in the ** Services of an Industry” series 
issued by ' 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ LTD. 
2 NAR RS IE 5 ERE Fe ARI N 











If the M. of I. allowed us we would have. put 
a picture in here of ‘a thing’ that is vital to the war 
effort. We must content ourselves by telling you that 
this ‘thing’ used to take one hour and forty minutes to 
make. That was before someone at Accles & Pollock 
found a way of making it from a steel tube. The ‘things’ 
are now being made in tens of thousands and it only 


takes three-quarters of a minute to turn out one. The 


‘eve om oll“ AGCLES & POLLOCK 


saving man-hours. You 
23 Steel Tube Manipulators 


can do the same sort joxpon orice: st. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
‘ ‘ One of the tube companies in the Tube Investments group. 
of thing with the help For general technical advice on the use of tubes, write to Steel 
Tubes Advisory Centre, Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 6 
of Accles & Pollock. 
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Silent Strength 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 


3% to 


PER PAIR 


alons 


SHOE & BOOT LACES 


- JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 


WM. PATON, LTD. 



























—t Lae 
BasOn. BLADE __ 
pe RAZ OT 


3d. each 
including Purchase Tax 
an alert eye open for 
** Eclipse ” Blades—now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern. 
Their clean and comfortable shav- 
ing is even more appreciated now 
that supplies are so limited. 
Obtainable only from Retailers, 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 






Keep 














ttf ore 


I can send the biggest ships to Davy Jones’s Locker. I can strike them 
where they are weakest—well below the water-line. The Motor Industry of 
Great Britain that made me would much prefer to plan and build those 
vehicles you knew before the outbreak of hostilities. But to-day its vast 
technical resources and skill are devoted to the making of instruments of war. 
In a thousand ways, this mighty Industry’ is forging the arms that will 
soon forge the links of Peace— 


Production por Victory 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 





(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


Sparklers 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 


HYGIENIC — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 





Thanks to Creda. 


Millions of Creda Appliances are helping to 
keep households within the Fuel Target. 
Use them with care as they cannot be 
replaced—and ask our advice if in doubt 
about economical operation. 


Electric APPLIAN (BM tor the home 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 


The NAME TO 
REMEMBER cs 








| if YOUR TAILOR 
CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 














| youR SUIT WILL BE MADE OF 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST 
WEARING CLOTH 

















SQ When you call at 


Nove Scotia 





British Consols 
or “EXPORT rqvotvce paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 








TOBACCOS AND 











MACDONALD’ 


CIGARETTES 











I he ‘fact that goods » made of raw » mate ie nm short ‘supply owing to war conditions are advertised tn vhis publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avaslable for export. 
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FAMOUS 


QUEENS... 












HIGHLAND 





HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 
ad 





THE SYZYGIES —)) 





|ROTTERDAM 1940] 
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Sa lt a a poe aac ie 





QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


also attracts particular notice — because 
of its outstanding quality mellowed re 
. . . ° 4 
by age, and its distinction among we 
well-k iskies. : s 
ell-known whiskies ae 


Pe ———" 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 















This famous Regiment dates from Queen Anne. 


Disbanded at the Peace of 
Utrecht. Restored in 1715 as Wynne’s Dragoons. Converted into Light 
Dragoons in 1783. Equipped as Lancers 1816. The regiment attracted the 
















notice of William IV and Queen Adelaide in 1830 who ordered it to becalled #3. : % ee eae * | 
the 9th or Queen’s Lancers and later the 9th or Queen’s Royal Lancers. (er jpugie a> 5 nae «Pe ed pape | 
See ae cr ot SE ee OEM eget ree tnte OS 
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- Stonehenge, situated on Salisbury Plain, 
has given rise to much speculation as to its 
origin. The most popular belief is that these" 
stones are the remains of a temple dedicated 
to the worship of the Sun—a belief furthered 
by the fact thaton Midsummer Day the Sun 
rises nearly in line with the altar stone, and 
a stone known as the “ Friar’s Heel.” 

It has weathered the centuries of time, 
and we can depend on it to withstand the 
ravages of many more. Well may we say of 
Stonehenge, as millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, ‘‘There’s 
Dependability for you.” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember! The needs of the Services must come first. 


CHAMPION 








CHAMPION 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


an 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITEO 
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Good work...GOOD WHISKY 


Pp ORIN ee IRE I 














JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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